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Foreword 


The  stunning  changes  In  the  complexion  of  international  politics  that  began 
late  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and  continue  today  will  profoundly  affect  the 
American  military  establishment  as  a  whole,  and  the  US  Air  Force  in  particular. 
Decisions  about  the  future  course  of  the  military  will  be  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1990s  which  will  essentially  determine  the  course  of  the  US  Air  Force  well 
into  the  next  century.  Decisions  of  such  Importance  require  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  points  of  view. 

This  report  is  one  in  a  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  which  address  many  of 
the  issues  that  decision  makers  must  consider  when  undertaking  such  momen¬ 
tous  decisions.  The  list  of  subjects  addressed  in  this  special  series  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  certainly  not  definitive.  However, 
the  Papers  do  treat  topics  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  of  the  US  Air 
Force,  treat  them  with  care  and  originality,  and  provide  valuable  insights. 

We  believe  this  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  can  be  of  considerable  value  to 
policymakers  at  all  levels  as  they  plan  for  the  US  Air  Force  and  its  role  in  the 
so-called  postcontainment  environment. 


Director 

Airpower  Research  Institute 
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Executive  Summary 


Afiica  has  not  ranked  as  one  of  the  core  concerns  of  our  traditional  security 
interests,  nor  is  it  anticipated  that,  at  least  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  we  will 
encounter  challenges  requiring  massive  armed  intervention.  However,  the  1991 
war  with  Iraq  has  uncovered  important  new  developments  that  make  our  close 
monitoring  of  that  continent  imperative. 

Today,  with  over  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  acUve  conflicts.  Afiica  maintains  its 
history  of  ongoing  wars.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  these  conflicts  suggests  that 
they  are  an  Integral  component  of  nation-building  under  the  severe  sociopolitical 
conditions  typical  of  the  third  world.  However,  as  not  all  wars  or  insurgencies  are 
likefy  to  spill  beyond  a  nation’s  borders,  our  first  task  is  to  distinguish  less- 
important  conflicts  from  others  which  can  threaten  a  regional  balance.  Generally. 
Africa’s  more  dangerous  conflicts  are  characterized  by  substantial  external 
intervention — ^whlch  previously  had  concerned  mostly  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Uitlon.  various  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Cuba,  and  Libya. 

Much  is  made  of  Africa’s  unfortunate  socia’  conditions,  and  many  have 
assumed  a  simple  causal  connection  between  Africa’s  violence  and  poverty.  This 
is  an  unwarranted  assumption  and  may  detract  from  a  fuU  comprehension  of 
these  conflicts.  Similarly,  much  of  our  previous  African  policy  focused  on  the 
assumed  Importance  of  southern  Africa’s  strategic  minerals,  the  sea-lanes 
around  South  Afiica.  and  our  undisturbed  access  to  Africa’s  olL  In  view  of  the 
rapid  extrication  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  from  their  previous  commitments 
in  Africa,  these  tradltiorud  security  concerns  also  require  our  reexamination.  We 
may  also  be  advised  to  reassess  our  standard  assumptions  regarding  our 
assertive  stance  on  Africa’s  democratization  process  and  our  insistence  on  rather 
orthodox  free-market  structures,  which  may  not  be  appropriate  models  and 
which  may  produce  counterproductive  results  in  these  extreme^  fragile  societies. 

Although  our  traditional  security  interests  concerned  Soviet-allied  activities 
and  the  stability  of  the  southern  African  region,  as  these  concerns  abate,  a  new 
development  has  surfaced  with  potentially  Important  security  implications. 
During  the  mid-1980s.  Iran  and  Iraq  had  embarked  on  an  effort  to  develop  their 
respective  alliance  relations  throughout  Africa.  With  few  exceptions.  Iran  has 
counted  Its  successes  among  only  black  African  states  while  Iraq  has  advanced 
its  Influence  among  the  Arab-  and  Muslim-dominated  states  in  a  broad  belt  across 
Sahelian  Afiica  to  the  Red  Sea  and  including  the  populations — if  not  all  govern¬ 
ments — of  northern  Africa.  Iraq  did  not  capitalize  on  this  diplomatic  network 
during  the  1991  Gulf  war.  but  the  Iranlan-lraql  activities  in  the  1980s  highlighted 
the  emerging  division  of  the  continent  Into  Arab/Muslim  and  Black  Afrlcan/non- 
Musllm  blocs.  Africa  harbors  80  percent  of  all  Arabs,  and  should  Arab  nationalism 
become  centered  in  northern  Africa,  its  impact  would  encompass  at  least 
one-third  of  Africa’s  population  and  nearty  one-half  of  its  landmass.  It  could  also 
Involve  this  region  in  potential  cmifllcts  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  across  the 


to 


Mediterranean,  to  the  Middle  East,  to  the  western  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  Diegp 
Garcia,  an  important  American  strategic  base. 

Tlie  war  also  highlighted  another  security  dilemma:  Most  of  Iraq's  support 
came  from  the  northern  African  region,  but  the  war  was  too  .nhort  to  incorporate 
Iraq's  allies  in  the  effort.  However.  Libya's  Muaimnar  Qadhall  took  advantage  of 
our  diverted  attention  to  expand  his  influence  in  a  series  of  rare  successes.  During 
our  six-month  active  confrontation  over  Kuwait,  three  previously  pro-Ameiican 
governments  in  Africa  were  toppled  and  another  survived  a  major  insurgency 
attack.  Qadhall  had  demonstrated  influence  or  interest  in  each  of  these  instances. 
Then  Mali  experienced  a  coup  d'etat  and  numerous  countries  in  the  Sahelian  and 
the  adjacent  Black  African  belt — including  Nigeria — experienced  labor,  student, 
political  and  religious  unrest. 

It  is  time  to  reassess  the  changing  security  climate  in  Africa.  The  reduction  of 
aggressive  Soviet-allied  interests  on  the  African  continent  and  the  moderation  of 
the  conflicts  in  southern  Africa  has  been  replaced  by  an  emerging  division  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  conMnent  with  potentially  severe  implications  for  our 
established  security  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  Eastern  regions. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


AFRICA  has  never  feaUired  anionf;  the 
core  concerns  of  US  foreif^  relations  nor 
at  the  lop  of  US  securlly  considerations. 
The  African  continent  has  at  best  repre¬ 
sented  a  major  fteo({raphlc  feature  which 
could  be  used  to  our  strale^c  advanlafte. 
but  this  assumed  that  the  objects  of  that 
strategic  concern  were  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Mkidle  East .  liKllan  Ocean,  or  the 
South  Atlantic.'  Ttie  value  of  Africa's 
geostrategic  position  lies  In  air-  and  ship- 
basing  facilities,  sites  for  communica¬ 
tions  networks  and  space-related 
lacPilies.  and  three  'clioke  points'  which 
could  impetle  commercial  or  miliiary 
navigation.  Until  recently  Africa  was  the 
kicallon  of  considerable  Soviet-allied  ac¬ 
tivities  whose  objectives  were  never  clear, 
and  hence  they  required  close  scrutiny 
and  occasional  efforts  to  neutralize  them. 

Otir  political  and  economic  Interests  In 
Africa  proved  to  be  more  clearly  dedned 
but  less  Important — especially  in  view  of 
our  well-established  Interests  In  Latin 
America  and  the  recent  emergence  of  the 
new  markets  In  the  Pacllic  rtm.  As 
Africa's  countries  attained  Independence 
in  massive  numbers  during  the  1960s. 
cold  war  exigencies  exaggerated  the 
;)r~»pect  of  these  fragile  entitles  failing 
under  the  political  sway  of  expansionist 
'Inlemallonal  comiuunism.’  Hence  their 
kletjlogical  procllvllles  became  the  «»bject 
of  intense  competition.  But  it  was  not 
k>ng  before  we  came  to  appreciate  that  the 
addition  of  some  African  kleological  sym¬ 
pathies  to  the  Soviet's  network  of  allies 
was  of  little  negaiive  consequence  to  the 
United  Stales.  Tliere  were  exceptions,  of 
course,  when  such  sympathies  also  en¬ 


tailed  the  extension  of  military  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  Soviets  as  in  Angola  or 
Somalia. 

Economically.  Africa's  Inablllly  to  sur¬ 
mount  endemic  developmental  problems 
was  greatly  inisassessed.  Tlie  roloiilal 
economies  had  all  been  clianneled  loward 
the  Interests  of  the  colonial  powers  and 
this  relationship  was  for  the  ini>sl  pari 
perpetuated  after  independence. 
Markets  did  not  develop  as  had  been 
anticipated,  while  investments  generalerl 
a  safer  return  elsewhere.  Africa  retained 
Its  established  character  as  an  exporter 
of  primaiy  products  with  llie  only  com¬ 
modities  of  Interest  being  oil  and  certain 
key  'strategic  minerals.*  Competition  lor 
access  to  these  commodities  was  never 
Intense  as  economic  relations  were  all  but 
monopolized  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  countries,  regardless  of  the 
ideological  persuasion  of  the  African 
producers.  The  West  also  extended  nkisl 
of  the  available  economic  aid — a  notably 
scarce  feature  of  Soviet -allied  ad¬ 
vantages.  Concern  had  been  expressed 
'oy  many  piiMic  and  private  interests  that 
the  Soviets  were  conspiring  to  deny  the 
'Persian  Gulf  the  minerals'  of  snulheni 
Africa  to  the  West  and  thereby  cripple  our 
advanced  defense  industries,  but  this 
assertion  was  never  persuasively  argued. 
The  Soviets  had  superior  quantities  of 
such  materials  of  llieir  own.  and  Ihe  per¬ 
sonnel.  materials,  and  Die  managerial 
taknls  required  to  effectively  deny  these 
minerals  to  the  West  were  at  all  times  far 
greater  than  the  Soviets  possessed.  Be¬ 
sides.  It  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
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a  drrlaratlon  of  nunomic  war.  Afhi'ans 
today  comprise  9  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  yet  they  f(enerate  only  2  per¬ 
cent  •'f  liie  world's  products.  Under  these 
clrcu  .istances.  the  entire  continent  Is  not 
a  sii^nlOcant  ftlobal  economic  player,  nor 
are  tfiere  any  Indications  that  this  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  reversed  soon. 

As  far  as  Amerloan  mterests  are  con¬ 
cerned.  we  had  little  reason  to  afttresslve- 
ly  pursue  political  alliance  aixl  economic 
relations.  Stratef(|cally.  at  least  In  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  no  country  has  posed  any 
appreciable  threat  to  us  unless  they  were 
host  to  Soviet  or  otlier  Interventionists. 
South  Africa  possesses  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  military  capability  In  the  region 
but  that  country  had  been  historically, 
and  remains  to  this  day.  a  peripheral 
member  of  the  western  strategic  system. 
America  adopted  policies  of  developing 
good  dlploiiiatic  and  economic  relations 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  potentially  dis¬ 
turbing  strategic  reconfigurations — part 
of  our  routine  cold  war  glotial  vigilance. 
This  Involved  the  US  In  occasional  sup¬ 
portive  actions  and  in  vaclliatlve 
diplomatic  relations,  but  not  In  combat 
roles.  Under  the  Reagan  Doc«rlne.  we  did 
undertake  a  more  activist  role  by  sup¬ 
porting  Unlao  Naclonal  para  a  Inde 
pendencta  Total  de  Angola  (UNITAJ.  an 
Insurgent  movement  against  Ihe  Cuban 


and  Soviet- supported  goveTiment  of  An¬ 
gola.  but  again,  this  uld  not  entail  a  com- 
bal  component. 

Besides  Soviet  and  American  strategic 
Inleresis  In  Africa,  other  external  repre¬ 
sentation  with  substantial  or  limited 
strategic  Inleresis  Included  the  cx- 
colonlal  powers.  Cuba,  certain  East 
European  countries.  North  Korea.  Iraq. 
Iran.  Israel.  China,  and  some  bixarre  col¬ 
lections  of  European- led  mercenary 
forces.  The  aintlnent  has  also  offered 
military  Interventionists  of  Its  own. 
Under  Muammar  QadhaA  Libya  Is  the 
most  active  adventurer  In  the  north.  In 
the  southern  region  South  Alrtca  has 
fought  an  advanced-level  conventional 
war  111  Angola,  a  low-lnlenslly  conlllcl  In 
Southwest  Africa/Namibia,  and  lias  been 
Involved  In  a  series  of  deslalilllxallon  in¬ 
terventions  In  several  neighboring 
countries.  Other  notable  African 
countries  wlilch  Invol-ed  tlrelr  troops  out  • 
side  their  borders  include  Morocco. 
Ghana.  Nigeria.  Chad.  Somalli.  Zaire. 
Tanzania.  Malawi.  Zimbabwe,  and 
Bourkln.-i  Faso.  More  recently,  the 
Economic  Community  of  West  African 
Stales  (ECOWAS)  organized  a  successful 
Intervenllonlst  force  which  even  engaged 
In  aerial  bombing  in  Ihe  allempl  to  bring 
peace  to  Liberia's  civil  war-induced  anar¬ 
chy. 


Netes 


I.  Wllttiim  J  Foltx  offers  «i  c'on.l^ 

crnlrrrH  permpet  (Ivr  Afr1<  ^  ha  a  phvAl 
<  ai  obAta«l^.  HrfenAlvr  baAtton.  Uun<hln||  pad- 
ATMircr  n(  mill' ary  Aupp(l<*A.  and  mirroitate  Irrraln- 


*Afr1#  a  In  Grriil  |y>wrr  SinileKy."  In  William  J 
aint  I  Irnry  S  Hlrnrii.  Amw  and  Ihr  Afrimrv  MiUtaty 
fnfhimcm  on  Afhca'^  Intrmotlotnl  JNrw 

Ifavrn.  CofYii.:  Yalr  Unlvrmlfy  lYrnn.  1985).  2. 
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Chapter  2 


Africa’s  Conflict  Environment 


AFRICA  ranks  at  the  top  ol  iixist  tlsllnfis 
of  IntemaUonal  conflicts,  wars,  crises, 
and  violence.  Generally,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  world  s  armed  conflicts  rage 
in  Africa,  and  they  ran((e  across  a 
s{iectnim  from  substantially  sized  civil 
disturbances  to  full-scale  conventional 
wars  with  external  combat  participation. 
Six  types  have  characlerlzexi  these  con¬ 
flicts: 

•  conflicts  which  predalr  Inde¬ 
pendence  but  continue  unabated; 

•  wars  for  Independence  Iroin  colonial 
or  political  stibjugailon; 

•  civil  conflicts  which  emerged  since 
Independence: 

•  wars  across  borders  Involving  at 
least  two  countries: 

•  military  coups  and  countercoups; 
and 

•  massive  civil  disturbances  and 
political  unrest.' 

Notable  features  of  these  conflicts  In¬ 
clude  tlietr  prerlnmlnant  civilian  nature, 
their  prolongation,  brutality,  scale  of  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  civilian  populations,  damage 
to  the  socioeconomic  Infrastructure,  and 
the  advanced  level  of  foreign  (neighboring 
and  extracontinental)  participation. 
Relatively  few  countries  fought  actual 
wars  for  Independence.  Most  deaths 
hjive  In  fact  occurred  In  civil  strlle  since 
Independence  has  been  attained. 
Biafra's  secessionist  at  tempi  from  Nigeria 
In  the  late  1960s  ranks  as  the  single 
greatest  killer  of  all  wars  fought  In  the 
world  since  1945.*  Most  wars  In  Africa 
may  be  characterized  as  'prolonged  civil 


conflicts*  In  that  they  flare  recurrently 
over  a  peii«>d  of  many  years  or  even 
several  decades,  and  they  fall  to  reach  an 
unambiguous  conclusion.  This  was  the 
predominant  type  of  war  fought  in  Africa 
during  the  Initial  postlndependence 
|)erlod.  although  by  the  1970s  such 
transnational  wars  as  lh«)se  lielween 
Somalia  and  Elhlopla.  Tanzania  and 
L'gamla.  and  South  Aliica  and  Angola 
emerged. 

Tlie  origins  and  causes  for  these  wars 
require  at  least  brief  comment.  A  pro|)er 
assessment  of  this  question — however 
diillcnll  to  provide — shouki  oiler  an  In¬ 
dication  of  the  course  of  future  events 
which  Is  essential  for  strategic  pkumers. 
One  group  of  analysts  offers  a  dlslurl)ing 
explanation  for  the  causes  of  this  violence 
which  bodes  til  for  the  future.*  Tliey  sug¬ 
gest  that  Africans  have  an  Ingrained  cul¬ 
tural  proclivity  toward  violence  which 
jjemieates  their  history.  Traditional 
tribal  battles,  wars  against  ioreign 
cokmlal  forces,  modem  ci\l!  and  transna¬ 
tional  conflicts — all  are  characlerl/ei!  liy 
a  unique  disposition  toward  (lervasive 
violence.  Most  African  warlare.  these 
analysts  claim.  Is  a  pretext  lor  the  under¬ 
lying  and  overpowering  sot  lal  aiul  in 
dividual  need  for  battle.  This  is  an 
unortlKHlox  view,  yet  It  Is  unlortiinalelv 
supjiorled  liy  much  ap^iarent  evlden«  e  in 
our  own  day. 

A  second  group  of  analysis  aiuncs 
etpially  [lersiiaslvely  that  lo<lay  s  vi<  .  iice 
In  Africa  Is  the  historical  legai-y  <>|  exter 
nal  penetration  of  Alrtca  by  lirsl.  Arab, 
then  Euro|>ean  traders  and  colonial 
powers.  They  disrupted  llie  numerous 
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Indigenous  cultures,  elevated  slavery  to 
commercial  proportions,  and  exploited 
natural  resources  In  the  relentless  quest 
for  capitalist  objectives.  The  underlying 
economic  bases  of  colonialism  gave  way 
at  Indepeiidence  to  political  and  strategic 
neocolonialism.  The  results  were  the 
same;  Africans  suflered  the  deprivation 
and  violence  which  compeling  external 
Interests  Introduceii.  Given  the  early 
economic  relationship  wllh  forced  Im¬ 
perial  expansionism.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  this  view  remains  popular  especially 
m  neo-Mandst  circles. 

Yet  a  third  group  of  analysts  explains 
Africa's  violence  by  referring  to  universal 
characteristics  of  sta;es  as  they  evolve 
through  distinct  and  unlver<>al  phases. 
During  the  colonial  period,  thesie  nascent 
political  units  were  In  transition  from 
their  traditionally  fragmented  nature 
l(»ward  the  formatio  '  of  national  stales 
with  their  own  political  Institutions  and 
elite  cadres.  Independence  marked  the 
l>eginnlng  of  that  most  painful  period  in 
the  history  of  nations — the  arduous  con- 
solldallve  process.  This  phase  Is  marked 
liy  rapidly  vaclllatory  changes  as  compet¬ 
ing  sectors  vie  for  predominance.  It  is  an 
e.xpecled  development  without  which  in¬ 
ternal  power  will  not  be  equilibrated  and 
hence  the  state  remains  externally  de¬ 
pendent.  This  Is  the  era  of  civil  wars,  the 
collapse  of  regimes,  coups,  and  military 
rule.  The  central  object  of  this  phase  Is 
attainment  of  popular  domestic 
legitimacy  and  can  realized  only  by  the 
attainment  of  popularly  accepted  and 
stable  political  Institutions  or  by  Iden¬ 
tification  with  a  specific  Institutional 
order  or  charismatic  leader  and  en¬ 
tourage.  Violence  Is  manifested  In  most 
countries  during  this  phase  but  from  It 
emerges  the  national  myth — so  important 
for  legitimizing  and  establishing  a  hlslorl- 
cal  Identity.  Beyond  this  phase  are 
periods  of  attempted  expansionism  of  In¬ 
fluence  or  acl  ual  absorption  of  vu  Inerable 
neighboring  territories.  Later,  as  well- 


developed  powers,  nations  may 
demonstrate  their  Imperial  ambitions 
and  global  power. 

The  ‘evolutionists.-  who  hold  this  lat¬ 
ter  view,  reject  the  contention  that 
violence  in  Africa  will  remain  a  pervasive 
lealure.  Among  the  world’s  modem,  in¬ 
dustrially  developed  democracies.  Inter¬ 
nal  violence  has  all  but  atrophied,  and  so 
It  will  be  for  Africans  in  due  course.  More 
worrisome  are  the  actMUes  of  external 
intervenlionlsts  who  lake  advantage  of 
vulnerable  African  stales  in  tlieir  con- 
solidatlve  stages.  In  this  case,  conflicts 
that  would  otherwise  remain  as  modest- 
level  civil  wars  are  greatly  exacerbated  to 
the  levels  of  major  conironlalions. 

Tlie  notable  feature  of  these  three  con¬ 
trasting  views  which  purport  to  explain 
Africa's  violence  Is  that  all  agree  that 
there  Is  no  basis  for  expecting  an  early 
end  to  conflicts  In  Africa.  The 
evolutionist  perspectlveoflersal  least  the 
hope  of  more  stable  developments,  but 
this  hope  will  not  materialize  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  We  must  guard  that 
we  do  not  naively  act  on  the  presumption 
that  Africa’s  conflicts  are  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  aberration  which  will  be  overcome 
by  the  mere  development  of  the 
economies  of  the  continent.  Moreover, 
development  of  these  economies  Is  Itself 
the  subject  of  pessimistic  appraisals. 

Thus,  civil  wars  in  the  protracted  con- 
solldatlve  period  are  expected  occur¬ 
rences.  however  unfortunate.  Tliey 
threaten  Internal  rule  and  stablllly  but 
scarcely  affect  the  external  communlly 
unless  an  external  Interventionist  enters 
the  fray.  The  conflict  becomes  globally 
more  volatile  If  another  external  power 
seeks  lo  redress  the  new  Imlralance  hy 
supporting  the  opposite  side  In  the  con¬ 
flict.  At  that  point,  the  war  rages  among 
Ihe  African  protagonists  while  the  exter¬ 
nal  Intervenors  continue  lo  fuel  the 
flames  by  providing  military  support, 
finances,  or  occasionally  roml>at  leader¬ 
ship  or  participation.  Altliough  Africa 
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may  be  rapidly  declining;  as  an  object  of 
cold  war  competition,  new  external  Inter¬ 
ventionist  forces,  as  well  as  the 
continent  s  own  expansionists,  have  al¬ 
ready  moved  to  exploit  the  vulnerabilities 
of  Africa's  weak  entitles. 

In  sum.  whatever  the  origins  of 
violence  on  the  African  continent,  a 
realistic  assessment  suggests  that  there 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  the-^e  conflicts  to 
abate  in  the  near  future.  From  the  US 
viewpoint  the  need  to  closely  monitor 
these  developments  and  to  distinguish 
those  with  regional  or  global  conse¬ 
quences  from  those  with  primarily 
parochial  concerns  Is  of  prlmaiy  Impor¬ 
tance.  Leamtng  about  the  motivating  na¬ 
ture  of  a  conflict.  Its  history,  and  the 
usual  array  of  external  participants 
should  oflfer  a  profile  of  that  conflict's 


relevance  to  US  policymakers.  Certainly, 
some  conflicts  merit  various  degrees  of 
intervention.  Yet  altemaltve.  noninllllary 
responses  offer  prospects  for  Inlema- 
tional  diplomatic  conflguratlons  which 
would  either  seek  to  conlain  conflicis  nr 
to  systematically  starve  them  out  by  Joint 
eflbrts  to  reduce — if  not  eliminate— exter¬ 
nal  intervention.  The  recent  civil  war  in 
Liberia  has  introduced  an  interesting 
development  in  that  a  consortium  of 
mllliary  conscripts  from  the  surrounding 
ECOWAS  stales  has  intervened  In  a  joint 
effort  to  resolve  the  dispute  by  the  use  of 
regional  forces.  This  effort  has  received 
the  enthusiastic  backing  of  the  US 
government  and  It  portends  the  possible 
emergence  of  a  new  strategy  for  conflict 
resolution  in  Africa. 
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Chapter  3 


Africa's  Sociopolitical  Development 


WRITERS  on  lha<  continent's  alTalrs  fre¬ 
quently  assert  that  conflicts  in  Africa 
etneri^  from  the  sorry  state  of  its  social 
de\'elopment.  In  fact,  no  such  simple 
assumptions  are  warranted.  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  levels  of  social  development 
and  frequency  of  conflict  Is  tenuous  at 
best.  A  broad  band  of  stales  includlnit 
Chad.  Sudan.  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia  Is 
rent  by  continuous  conflicts  as  well  as  by 
aliysmal  p<»verty.  Yet  other  parts  of  Africa 
such  as  Sahelian  and  West  Africa,  which 
contain  far  more  inhabitants  and  are 
divided  along  many  more  numerous  eth¬ 
nic  lines,  are  comparatively  much  more 
peaceful,  and  their  e<onomles  are  not 
notably  beller-<iir  tlian  those  of  llie  East¬ 
ern  Sudanic  region.  In  southern  Africa, 
such  countries  as  South  Africa,  Zim¬ 
babwe.  and  Namibia  have  also  ex¬ 
perienced  conflicts  yet  they  rank  among 
Africa's  most  developed  nations.  Else¬ 
where.  civil  and  International  conflicts 
are  not  confined  to  only  the  poorest 
countries.  Examples  Include  Israel.  Iraq. 
Iran.  Lebanon.  India.  Pakistan,  and 
several  countries  In  Latin  America,  start¬ 
ing  with  Cuba.  We  may  also  refer  to  the 
participants  in  boih  world  wars,  which 
were  fouglit  among  the  world's  richest 
nations. 

Africa's  poor  countries,  which  Include 
nearly  the  entire  black  population  on  the 
continent,  are  in  their  early  consolldative 
stages  and  therein  lies  the  source  of  the 
problem.  Poverty  Is  but  one  dimension 
and  It  is  a  symptom — not  tlie  cause  of  the 


niiilalse.  At  issue  Is  power  and  which 
group  shall  prevail.  In  Somalia,  competi¬ 
tion  rages  among  rival  clans  which  had 
separate  Identities  during  the  colonial 
days.  The  Issue  Is  neither  ethnic  nor 
religious  as  all  contestants  ate  from  the 
ethnically  homogeneous  Somali  people. 
The  Eritreans  In  neighboring  Ethiopia  are 
not  attempting  to  replace  the  Amhara- 
domlnaled  government  with  their  own 
ethnic  representatives.  The  Erllrrans 
maintain  that  they  are  merely  seeking 
Independence  from  Ethiopia — the 
countiy  to  whtch  tliey  were  conveniently 
appended  by  external  Interventionists  In 
the  early  1950s.  Better  economic  condi¬ 
tions  could  liave  Just  as  easily  speeded  up 
that  conflict  and  perhaps  even  resolved  It 
by  now.  In  Sudan,  Africa’s  largest 
country,  widespread  poverty  certainly 
does  not  encourage  the  Integration  of  the 
diverse  populations.  In  fad.  even  the 
British  colonial  government  administered 
the  country  as  two  distinct  entities.  The 
northern  portion,  which  Is  the  base  for 
the  ruling  elite.  Is  comprised  of  a  Muslim- 
Arab  population  while  the  southern 
Sudanese  are  divided  typically  Into  a 
great  variety  of  non-Arab  speakers  who. 
as  Christians  and  animists.  resent 
Khartoum's  domination.  Again,  these 
ethnic-based  animosities  would  hardly  be 
mitigated  by  only  Improved  economic 
conditions,  in  Chad,  rivals  to  power  rep¬ 
resent  a  variety  of  ethnic-based  com¬ 
petitors,  and  among  such  groups, 
external  meddling  has  fueled  the  Inces- 
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sani  civil  disputes.  The  long-standing 
conflict  with  Libya  over  the  northern 
mineral- rich  Aozou  region  has  not 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  contest 
for  Internal  predominance. 

Elsewhere  on  Ihe  continent,  the  situa¬ 
tion  Is  not  diflerent.  Had  secessionist 
Blafra  succeeded  in  separating  Its  oll-rlch 
lands  from  Nigeria.  It  would  have  con¬ 
stituted  Africa's  richest  nation.  Angola's 
long  war  may  be  traced  to  the  colonial  era 
and  the  Intention  to  oust  Portugal.  Por¬ 
tugal  left  In  1975.  but  the  war  became 
transformed  Into  a  civil  war  between  rival 
geographic  and  etlinlc-based  factions, 
each  backed  by  external  sponsors.  An¬ 
gola  should  not  be  poor,  but  Is  due  to 
inept  colonial  developmental  policies  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  Internal  conflict 
which  did  not  permit  the  process  of 
development  to  commence.  Similarly, 
the  Portuguese  colonial  administration 
had  scarcely  extended  effective  controls 
over  Mozambique  before  they  departed 
and  left  Frente  de  Ubertacao  de  Mocam- 
bique  (FREUMO).  a  comparatively  weak 
liberation  movement.  In  control.  The  en¬ 
suing  civil  war  was  not  caused  by  simple 
poverty,  but  was  Instigated  by 
Rhodesians  who  organized  the  Rests- 
tencia  National  Mozambfccum  (RENAMO) 
forces  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Rhodesian  conflict.  South  Africa 
thereafter  undertook  sponsorship  of 
RENAMO  In  order  to  weaken  FREUMO 
which  had  been  sympathetic  to  the 
African  National  Congress  (ANC).  South 
Africa's  own  black  insurgent  movement. 

Such  examples  attest  to  Ihe  multi¬ 
farious  causes  of  these  cotillicls.  Poverty 
Is  certainly  a  characteristic  of  most  of 
these  stales,  but  poverty  Is  also  a  frequent 
manifeslallon  of  most  stales  In  Iheir  early 
posllndependence  period.  We  may  be 
misled  by  the  overldenllficatlon  of  con- 


fllcis  with  poverty,  and  we  may  thereby 
fall  to  Identify  other  more  relevant  causes 
for  conflicts.  A  major  problem  has  been 
the  fact  that  traditionally  Africa  con¬ 
tained  over  2.000  distinct  ethnic/linguls- 
tlc  units,  and  these  were  In  turn 
organized  Into  more  than  50  countries  by 
the  colonial  occupiers.  Tribes  were 
divided  while  traditional  enemies  were 
Included  within  Ihe  same  modem  borders 
which  suited  colonial  and  not  necessarily 
indigenous  needs.  Power  at  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  transferred  to  small, 
urban-based  political  movements,  us¬ 
ually  dominated  by  a  single  foreign- 
educated  charismatic  leader.  After 
Independence,  competing  forces 
emerged,  often  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
support,  and  the  arduous  process  of 
legitimization  was  set  in  motion.  Making 
a  nation  out  of  such  diversity  Is  challeng¬ 
ing  enough,  but  under  conditions  of  low 
economic  development  the  task  Is  all  but 
Impossible.  Thus,  rather  than  arguing 
poverty  as  a  cause  of  conflict,  v  ^ight 
just  as  convincingly  argue  that  the  i  w.a- 
tJve  paucity  of  conflicts  In  the  Dace  of 
widespread  poverty  Is  Itself  noteworthy. 
Without  foreign  Interventions,  which  ex¬ 
acerbate  these  conflicts,  we  could  expect 
that  at  least  the  gravity.  If  not  the  fre¬ 
quency.  of  lliese  conflicts  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less. 

African  stales  In  Iheir  fragile  consollda- 
llve  periods  are  experiencing  a  variety  of 
social  challenges  which  may  constitute 
political  experimentation  rather  than 
positive  resulullons  to  the  steady 
onslaught  of  developmental  problems. 
Stales  have  Introduced  or  replaced  a 
variety  of  govemmenlal  siniclures  and 
Ideologies.  economic  programs, 
diplomallc  postures,  civilian  or  nillllary 
regimes,  and  elhnic  relations — all  In  tlie 
attempt  to  build  stable,  productive. 
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popularly  accepted,  in  short,  leftltimate 
institutions  and  regimes.  The  interna¬ 
tional  community  has  not  necessarily 
aided  tills  process  with  overlj'  dogmatic 
assertions  that  one  or  another 
socioeconomic  model  is  naturally  more 
superior. 

Economic  Structures 

FRO- MARXISTS*  adopted  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Soviet-allied  camp  which 
stressed  strong  central  controls  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  state-owned  economic  sectors. 
Building  total  Industrial  systems  was  en¬ 
couraged  with  partnership,  where  neces¬ 
sary.  being  supplied  by  the  stales  of  Uie 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(CMEA).  Contrasted  to  this  path  was  that 
ijf  the  *Afro-capltallsts“  who  insisted  on 
I  he  slale-guaranleed  freetlom  of  piivale 
marketplaces — with  partnership  being 
ottered  by  the  external  OECD  traders  and 
Investors.  But.  as  Professor  Crawford 
Young  has  concluded,  neither  of  these 
two  systems  has  significantly  outper- 
fonned  the  other,  and  a  clear  conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn.'  Both  external  models 
are  based  on  socioeconomic  Infrastruc- 
lures  which  do  not  prevail  In  Africa  and 
these  models'  advantages  may  best  be 
realized  only  In  In  .strially  advanced 
societies.  Perhaps  bo‘h  are  equally  ir¬ 
relevant  as  developmental  iiKxlels  for  the 
early  consolldallve  stages. 

Despite  the  announced  preference  for 
one  or  the  other  Ideology.  Africa's  states 
will  inevitably  derive  their  own  develop¬ 
mental  character.  That  cliaracler  will 
emerge  from  the  fact  that  the  state  Is  and 
will  remain  the  most  dominant  producer 
and  consumer.  Marxists  gained  little 
with  their  attempted  total  monopoly  over 
all  economic  activity  while  they  stilled 
even  the  marginal  advantages  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  Individual  resourcefulness  and 
Innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  free 


market  quickly  lends  itself  to  corruption 
in  these  fragile  duallstic  economies  while 
opening  itself  to  limllless  'exploitation*  by 
enormously  powerful  external  Interests. 
We  have  proof  today  of  the  inadequacies 
of  Marxist  models,  but  In  view  of  tlie 
evidence  Indicating  that  free  markets  also 
have  failed  in  Africa,  we  have  no  basis  on 
which  to  argue  the  inherent  superiority  of 
capitalist  enterprises  for  countries  at  the 
beginning  stages  of  national  develop¬ 
ment.  Should  we  persist  in  our  search  for 
relevant  external  models,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  structures  of  the  newly  in¬ 
dustrializing  countries  (NIC) — which 
hardly  developed  under  conditions  of 
democracy  and  the  absence  of  state  inter¬ 
ventionism.  Yet  their  Impressive  growth 
rates  and  relative  social  stability,  the 
result  of  firm  governmental  controls,  have 
accrued  considerable  legitimacy  to  these 
rare  successes  In  the  third  world. 


Political  Structures 

The  debate  concerning  the  choice  of 
economic  structures  parallels  llie  debate 
regarding  the  choice  of  political  systems. 
And.  It  may  be  an  equally  Irrelevant 
debate  as  at  this  stage  of  development, 
the  externally  Influenced  nature  of  Dial 
debate  might  be  premature  for  Africa. 
The  Issues  at  the  center  of  this  debate 
include  the  question  of  political  Ideology, 
traditionalism  versus  modernism,  inter¬ 
nally  developed  versus  externally 
originated  political  structures,  civilian 
versus  mllllaiy  regimes,  and  single  ver¬ 
sus  multiparty  systems.  Ameiirans  have 
understandably  expressed  Die  ho|ie  that 
Africans  would  adopt  modem,  civilian, 
nuilliparly.  liberal-democratic  systems. 
Few  countries  in  Africa  confomi  to  this 
OECD  Ideal,  and  those  which  do  cannot 
attrllnite  occasional  developmental  suc¬ 
cess  to  this  condition.  Botswana  Is 
touted  as  an  example  that  succeeds  be¬ 
cause  of  such  democratic  foundations. 
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yet  more  objective  factors  such  as  a  small 
population  base;  limitless  natural  wealth: 
and  proximity  to  South  Africa's  developed 
economy,  agricultural  and  mining  tech¬ 
nology.  and  transportation  Infrastructure 
are  vital  and  rare  advantages,  especially 
In  view  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  that 
has  developed  between  these  two 
countries.*  Botswana's  economy  Is  also 
skewed  In  favor  of  a  greatly  advantaged 
urban  elite  class  while  the  developmental 
level  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  continent. 

After  Independence,  Africa's  ctvlUan 
governments  failed  to  gain  wide  and  last¬ 
ing  respect  and  soon  half  had  been  taken 
over  by  military  rulers.  Several  others, 
such  as  Angola  and  Mozambique,  did  not 
make  a  clean  separation  between  civilian 
and  military  sectors.  Many  governments 
embarked  on  frequent  alternations  be¬ 
tween  civilian  and  military  rule.  Ghana 
av'd  Nigeria  being  prime  examples.  Even 
though  they  offer  a  degree  of  stability, 
military  governments  have  hardly  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  superior  developmental  per¬ 
formances.  Nor  have  most  predominately 
civlllaii-ruled  states  advanced  the  overall 
performance  of  their  economies  which 
may  be  unambiguously  traced  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  mllltaiy  Intervention.  Tradi¬ 
tional  Institutions  are  shunned  for  tlie 
great  part  by  Africans  as  they  involve  the  | 
perpetuation  of  competing  social  groups. 

Yet  the  modem  state  has  also  Called  to 
Integrate  the  diverse-  factions  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  elusive  popular  legitimate  state. 
And  where  Ideology  Is  debated  at  all.  it  Is 
done  so  largely  by  competing  elitist  Intel¬ 
lectuals  with  Utile  evident  consequences 
for  *he  masses.  Talk  of  bourgeoisie, 
workers,  classes,  alienation,  and 
capitalism  take  on  a  different  meaning 
when  viewed  In  the  context  of  the  absence 
of  Industrialization,  the  prevalence  of 


tradltlonaUsm.  the  predominance  of  sub¬ 
sistence  economic  acUvtUes.  arnl  the  con¬ 
tinued  reliance  on  global  markets  and 
benefactors  who  today  disregard  Africans 
as  slgnlUcanl  Ideologtcal  allies. 

Finally,  the  debate  regarcUng  poltllcal 
parties  Is  still  another  Western- 
Introduced  concern.  Whether  single- 
party  or  multiparty  structures  are 
preferred  may  be  just  as  Inconsequential 
In  the  volatile  social  conditions  that  char¬ 
acterize  Africa's  consolldatlve  stage. 
Modem  democracy  can  scarcely  advance 
without  a  genuine  plural  party  system, 
but  In  Africa  such  structures  may  be 
either  premature  or  of  secondary  concern 
compared  to  economic  considerations. 
Our  recent  defense  of  Kuwait's.  Saudi 
Arabia's,  and  the  Emirates'  sovereignties 
demonstrated  that  democratic  structures 
are  not  necessarily  our  Qrst  strategic 
priority.  To  demand  them  In  Africa,  as 
was  most  blatantly  evident  In  US 
diplomatic  efforts  In  Kenya,  seems  to 
demonstrate  hypocrisy  In  the  US's  regard 
for  principles.*  However,  the  specter  of 
parties  quickly  aligning  along  major  eth¬ 
nic  lines,  as  was  the  case  In  Nigeria  when 
that  country  degenerated  Into  the  devas¬ 
tating  Blafran  War.  Is  very  daunting. 
More  recently,  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  forces  have  become  accented  In 
I  . .  wide  arc  stretclilng  brom  Senegal  and 

•Viaurllanla  to  Uganda  and  Somalia,  an 
arc  which  Includes  one-third  of  Africa's 
population.  Encouraging  political 
pluralism  In  this  politically  fragile  region 
Is  to  court  the  exacerbation  of  social  ten¬ 
sions.  and  In  Africa's  usual  ‘contagious* 
fashion,  the  fall  of  one  regime  can  quickly 
Inspire  similar  occurrences  In  domino 
faslilon  across  the  continent.  Nor  *s  the 
danger  confined  to  only  the  bmad  arc  of 
Sahelian  states.  Zimbabwe's  new  society 
has  been  dMded  along  the  lines  of  Its  two 
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major  ethnic  (actions.  In  South  Africa, 
the  ANC's  commendable  efforts  to 
transcend  ethnic  parochialism  and  to 
build  national  institutions  is  encounter¬ 
ing  the  divisive  opposiiion  of  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party,  a  traditional,  ethnic- 
based.  strongly  led  Zulu  movement  that 
enjoys  substantial  extracontinental 
political  support. 

The  issue  of  political  pluralism  and 
democracy  must  be  appreciated 
alongside  the  need  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  without  which  the  poor  may  get  the 
beneOt  of  intellectual  discourse  but  will 
not  realize  the  prospect  of  rectification. 
Again,  the  NICs  did  not  realize  their  ad¬ 
vances  under  conditions  of  liberal 
democracy.  Within  the  OECD  states,  the 
roost  visible  long-term  conflict  has  been 
In  Northern  Ireland.  There.  facUons  have 
formed  along  religious  lines,  but  underly¬ 
ing  their  foundations  are  profound 
economic  inequities.  Commendably. 


Africa  may  be  advancing  to  a  new  phase 
of  politick  pluralism,  but  we  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  potential  ad¬ 
verse  tcnsequences  should  the  central¬ 
ized  stale  machinery  become  dliru.sed  in 
the  absence  of  commensurate  nationwide 
economic  advancement.  The  debate  as  to 
whether  people  prefer  abstract 
democratic  ideals  or  significant  economic 
gain  has  hardly  been  settled,  and  we 
should  not  simplisllcally  assume  the 
universaUly  of  OECD  political  values  and 
policies  for  states  at  a  signiflcanlly  dif¬ 
ferent  phase  of  sociopolitical  develop¬ 
ment.  In  essence,  we  encourage  and 
applaud  African  states  who  have  em¬ 
barked  on  political  reform,  but  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
measures  will  result  In  lasting  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  socioeconomic  progress  nor  that 
these  reforms  may  not  encourage  the 
emergence  of  more  divisive  forces. 
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Chapter  4 


Contemporary  Strategic  Concerns 


WITH  the  exrepUon  of  Liberia's  civil  war. 
America's  active  Interests  In  Ablca's  con¬ 
flicts  concern  mostly  the  old  and  well- 
established  wars  In  Angola.  Mozambique. 
Ethiopia.  Somalia.  Sudan.  Western 
Sahara,  and  Chad.  In  Ethiopia,  the  US 
has  been  engaged  In  intensive  diplomatic 
eflbrts  to  encourage  that  government's 
transition  from  a  pro-Soviet  and  Cuban 
orientation  to  a  position  of  curtailing  ac¬ 
tive  mlUtaty  ties  to  these  two  allies.  How¬ 
ever,  our  political  intentions  should  have 
conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
Ethiopia's  civil  war  which  had  taxed  the 
government's  abilities  and  resources  to 
(he  utmost.  Choosing  among  competing 
ideological  options  was  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  to  sheer  survival  for  the  em¬ 
battled  Ethiopian  government.'  In 
Sudan,  the  US  has  been  keeping  a  ner¬ 
vous  eye  on  the  plight  of  the  refugees  who 
suRer  the  ravages  of  (he  prolonged  dvll 
war.  again  presenting  the  US  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  diplomatic  dflemma.  Sudan  had 
also  taken  an  active  pro-Iraql  stance 
during  the  1991  war.  In  Angola,  the  US 
still  flnanclally  supports  (he  Insurgent 
movement  UNTTA.  which  has  been  light¬ 
ing  a  long  battle  against  the  Cuban  and 
Soviet-backed  government.  The  conflict 
in  Namibia  was  resolved  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  independence  in  1990.  In  that 
long  war.  the  US  gained  credibility  with 
Its  constant  pressure  on  South  Aftica  to 
yield  Independence  to  this  colony.  In 
Mozambique,  the  US  has  supported  the 
previously  socialist  government  against 
the  controversial  right-wing  Insurgent 
force.  RENAMO.  And  Chad's  pro- 
American  government  was  toppled  In 


1990.  which  ousted  Hisseln  Habre  wlio 
had  recently  harbored  US- sponsored 
anti- Libyan  dissidents.* 

In  these  well-established  conflicts,  tlie 
US  demonstrated  dlfierent  levels  of  con¬ 
cern  and  intervention.  But  Liberia's 
drpwn-out  civil  war  Introduced  a  new 
dilemma  for  America's  Interests  In  Africa. 
The  govenunent  of  President  Samuel  K. 
Doe  had  been  in  power  for  nearly  a  decade 
and  had  been  wrought  with  corruption. 
Ineptitude,  and  elements  of  trlb^ism. 
The  US  had  extended  about  $500  million 
In  aid.  but  this  had  produced  no  per¬ 
manent  gains,  and  the  country  slid  fur¬ 
ther  into  poverty.  A  modest-sized  rebel 
movement,  which  was  allegedly  sup¬ 
ported  by  neighboring  Burkina  Faso  and 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  which  reportedly 
received  training  and  arms  from  Llt^a. 
devastated  Liberia  and  resulted  In  the 
death  of  Doe — albeit  at  the  hands  of  a 
rival  movement.*  The  US,  the  only 
country  with  historical  ties  to  Liberia, 
kept  a  close  tab  on  the  deteriorating 
events  and  encouraged  a  combined  force 
from  ECOWAS  In  the  attempt  to  halt  the 
fighting.  In  August  1990.  a  225-strong 
contingent  of  US  Marines  (lew  Into  the 
capital.  Monrovia,  to  evacuate  US 
diplomatic  officials  and  subsequently 
other  US  and  foreign  civilians  to  US 
military  vessels.  Reportedly,  rebel  leader 
Prince  Johnson  had  threatened  to  arrest 
Americans  to  force  foreign  intervention.* 
The  Liberian  conflict  was  a  rar?  case  In 
which  an  established  government,  which 
had  not  been  involved  in  a  long  and  com¬ 
plex  internal  war.  was  ousted  by  an  In¬ 
surgent  force  and  not  by  a  mllitaiy  coup. 
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Hitherto,  most  such  elTorts  throuf^out 
Itie  continent  had  tailed.  Since  there  was 
no  Cuban  or  Soviet  Involvement,  the  US 
did  not  act  massively  to  support  one  or 
the  other  side,  but  we  did  watch  our 
itiveslmenl  In  aid  dissipate  In  the  lumioil. 
Nor  was  there  cause  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  ouster  of  the  repressive  and  Inept 
regime  as  neither  of  the  two  rival  Insur¬ 
gent  factions  appeared  to  be  better 
quallflerl  to  rule.  Tills  unproductive  alTair 
higlillghled  the  problems  faced  by  exter¬ 
nal  financial  benefactors  when  a  decade 
of  expensive  American  labor  came  to 
naught. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  occurred 
In  Somalia.  That  country  had  a  long 
lilstory  of  turmoil  which  Included  war 
with  Ethiopia  In  the  late  1970s.  The  US 
had  pragmatically  aligned  with  President 
Mohamed  Slad  Barre.  long  a  controver¬ 
sial  leader  S«iinaiia.  As  llte  government 
fell  In  January  1991  to  a  set  of  internally 
originated  insurgent  factions,  the  US  sent 
In  helicopters  and  ground  forces  to  ex¬ 
tract  officials  and  other  Americans.” 
Within  a  few  days  the  capital  lay  In  ruins 
and  the  American  embassy  had  been  to¬ 
tally  looted.  Italy  also  attempted  to 
evacuate  Its  more  numerous  citizens  from 
Mogadishu  with  C-130  cargo  planes 
diverted  from  their  supportive  mission  in 
the  Gulf  crisis  which  interfered  with  their 
participation  on  the  allied  side  In  the  war 
against  Iraq. 

The  fall  of  Doe's  government  In  Uberia. 
that  of  Barre  in  Somalia,  and  Habre's 
government  In  Chad  occurred  at  the 
height  of  the  crisis  concerning  America's 
preparation  to  liberate  Kuwait  from  Iraqi 
occupation.  All  three  governments, 
which  had  been  pro-American,  had 
another  feature  in  common:  Libya  had 
been  involved  in  varying  degrees,  not  al¬ 
ways  as  a  major  actor  nor  always  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents,  but  involved  In  all 


countries  nevertheless.  In  Liberia.  Libya 
reportedly  offered  training  and  arms  to 
Charles  Taylor,  whose  movement  ini¬ 
tiated  that  crisis.  In  Chad.  Habre 
received  support  from  the  US.  FYance. 
Egypt,  and  Iraq — all  opponents  of  Muam- 
mar  Qadhail.  himself  the  main  support  of 
Idrlss  Deby.  who  ousted  Habre.*  Africa 
Confidential  reported  that  Somalia's 
Barre  had  been  promised  Libyan  arms  In 
return  for  curtailing  American  basing 
rights  at  Berbera.  a  strategically  well- 
situated  port.  During  this  tense  confron¬ 
tational  period  between  the  US  and  Iraq. 
Libya  was  also  identmed  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Ugandan-based  Insurgent  move¬ 
ment  that  had  launched  a  substantial 
attack  on  the  government  of  Rwanda. 
The  attempt  failed  but  tensions  In  tlie 
region  remained  liigh.^  The  governments 
of  Mall  and  Niger  had  experienced  sub¬ 
stantial  violent  opposition  by  the  desert - 
dwelling  Tuaregs  within  Iheir 
borders — again,  with  the  alleged  support 
of  Libya.*  Mali's  government  was  toppled 
shortly  thereafter  In  a  coup  although  no 
complicity  of  Libya  has  been  reported. 
Libya's  potential  for  Involvement  tn 
Ntger's  Internal  aflalrs  may  explain  that 
government's  active  support  of  the  Saudis 
tn  the  confriintation  with  Iraq.  Niger  sent 
500  troops  In  an  elTort  to  buy  anti-Libyan 
support  should  Qadhail  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  Influence  into  the  mineral-rich 
northern  region  by  helping  to  Install  a 
favorable  government  In  Niger — as  he  had 
done  in  Chad. 

Libya's  activist  role  has  had  a  long 
history  in  Africa,  but  this  recent  spate  of 
genuine  successes  has  not  been  the  focus 
of  much  public  attention  due  to  the  con¬ 
centrated  attention  on  the  Gulf  war.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Libya 
engineered  all  of  these  events,  but  Qad- 
hafl  certainly  took  advantage  of  the 
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wortd’s  diverted  attention.  Althouf>h  In 
opposing  the  US  Libya  barked  Iraq,  It  was 
not  an  active  support — perhaps  ofTertng 
rare  credit  for  having  anticipated  Iraq's 
unwarranted  ambitions. 


Influence  of  Iran  and  Iraq 

.^VlSO  unappreciated  publicly  Is  another 
matter  which  calls  for  much  closer 
monitoring  of  African  developments. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  Iran  and 
Iraq  have  quietly  but  systematically 
divided  Africa  Into  two  distinct  diplomatic 
camps.  Tills  division  appears  to  have 
escaped  public  attention  and.  In  view  of 
our  having  been  caught  by  surprise  hy 
Iraq's  Interest  in  Kuwait,  may  have  es¬ 
caped  the  notice  of  Washington.  In  es¬ 
sence.  It  appears  that  for  some  Ume  Iraq 
had  been  building  a  clearly  IdentlHable 
network  of  support  In  Africa's  Arab- 
dominated  governments.  This  network 
becomes  more  slgnlHcant  If  we  appreciate 
that  80  percent  of  all  Arabs  reside  In 
Africa  and  only  20  percent  reside  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  Iraq's  popularity  in 
Africa  was  blatantly  manifested  in  only 
Arab-dominated  states  during  Its  at¬ 
tempted  annexation  of  Kuwait. 

During  the  1980s.  Iran  doubled  her 
diplomatic  missions  in  Africa  to  26,  a 
systematic  effort  aimed  at  Africa's  black 
states.”  Targeted  countries  Include 
Nigeria.  Sierra  Leone.  Ghana.  Senegal. 
Zambia.  Tanzania,  and  Kenya.  A 
noteworthy  thrust  was  made  in  Namibia 
al  Its  independence  celebrations  while  in 
South  Africa,  the  Muslim  community  was 
often  targeted  by  Iran.  The  methods  of 
penetration  Include  political  and 
economic  relations,  aid.  scholarships, 
and  exchanges.  Notably.  Nelson  Mandela 
received  an  Invitation  to  visit  Tehran. 
Iran's  objectives  are  not  clearly  defined, 
but  they  Include  a  mix  of  developing 
economic  relations  and  the  expansion  of 


Shl'a  Islam.  Moreover,  the  app;<rent 
geographic  pallem  also  suggests  the  lor- 
inallon  of  an  anti-Iraq  dlplomalic  al¬ 
liance. 

In  the  mid-1980s.  Iraq  tnlensllled  Its 
efforts  at  developing  Africa's  (X)litlcal  and 
strategic  resources.  Although  Iraq's  at¬ 
tention  had  been  concentrated  on  the  war 
with  Iran.  Iraq  began  a  diplomatic  olfen- 
stve  that  retrospectively  appears  io  liave 
built  a  support  network  for  llie  planned 
expansion  of  Its  Influence  and  lerrtlory. 
Iraq  was  very  pragmatic  in  Its  diplomacy, 
avoiding  Ba'thist  Ideology  and  Islamic 
factionalism.  Iraq's  objective  was  simply 
to  align  with  the  Arab-dominated  stales 
In  Africa.  Since  most  of  these  slates  were 
considerably  poorer  lhan  the  Arab  stales 
of  tlie  Middle  E^st.  they  could  more  easily 
be  approached  by  a  secular  republican 
government  with  arms,  training,  and 
economic  aid.  Success  In  Kuwait  would 
lead  to  an  Arab  world  led  by  Iraq,  wllh 
Africa's  Arabs  forming  tlie  bulk  of  the 
support.  Writing  In  Jeunc  ATrtque.  Fran¬ 
cois  Soudan  reports  that  Mauritania  was 
to  protect  tlie  western  Hank  and  Sudan 
the  southern  Oank  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
newly  organized  Arab  wori A  missile 
testing  site  for  Iraq's  Scud-Bs  was 
planned  to  be  In  Mauritania,  but  the  US 
and  Its  allies  discouraged  this  plan." 
Those  missiles  could  have  been  an  Impor¬ 
tant  strategic  factor  In  support  of 
Pollsarlo  objectives  In  the  western 
Sahara.  The  ^llsarto  FYonI  has  opposed 
Morocco's  claims  to  the  western  Ssihara. 
and  Morocco's  active  alliance  wllh 
combat-troop  support  of  America's  efforts 
in  Iraq  was  to  buy  continued  backing  of 
Morocco's  claims.  In  1991  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  wllh  Iraq,  newspapers  also 
reported  Iraq's  alleg^  Intention  to  Install 
Scud-B  missiles  near  Sudan's  northern 
border,  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
Egypt's  Aswan  High  Dam.'*  Nothing 
came  of  this  but  as  these  plans  were 
reported  on  several  occasions.  Sudan 
may  weD  have  been  approached  by  Iraq 
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but  dissuaded  by  E^^ypt  which  would  not 
liave  tolerated  such  a  provocation,  or  per¬ 
haps  Sudan  sensed  that  Iraq's  expiin- 
slonlst  rlforts  were  premature  and 
Inadequately  supported.  Such  slratef^c 
lormulations  on  the  part  of  Iraq  hl^lght 
Africa's  sustained  ideographic  value  in  a 
changing  variety  of  strategic  confronta¬ 
tions  whose  objectives  affect  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Middle  Elast.  and  Mediterranean 
regions. 

Where  Africa's  Arab  countries  border¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean  were  led  by  govern¬ 
ments  etther  hostile  to  Iraq  (as  were  Egypt 
and  Moroccol  or  guardedly  sympathetic 
(as  were  Libya,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria), 
there  was  considerably  mure  widespread 
sympathy  for  Iraq  among  their  popula¬ 
tions.  The  greatest  eflorts  for  alliance 
were  made  In  the  Sahelian  states,  but 
Iraq  generally  failed  as  the  war  against 
the  US  quickly  dissipated,  and  Libya 
quickly  made  the  gains  previously  noted. 
Mauritania,  backed  solidly  by  Iraq,  has 
lace<l  Senegal  across  a  tense  b»)rder  for 
.several  years.  Senegal.  Investing  In 
Saudi  and  American  goodwill,  sent  a  com¬ 
bat  contingent  to  light  on  tlie  allied  side — 
and  lost  a  planeload  full  of  soldiers  In  an 
accidental  air  crash  In  Saudi  Arabia. 
Chad  had  been  a  recipient  of  Iraqi  aid.  as 
had  been  Djibouti  and  the  Eritreans  (who 
are  llgliting  an  apparently  Increasingly 
successful  war  fur  Independence  from 
Ethiopia — which  In  turn  was  stipplied  by 
Israel).  Mall  and  Somalia  had  been  un- 
successlully  cultivated  by  Iraq.  On  the 
map.  these  efforts  present  a  solid 
geographic  Iront  (except  for  Niger) 
strei.'liing  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Re<l  5^a  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Alter  Iraq's  Invasion  of  Kuwait.  Yassir 
Arafat  made  two  trips  to  several  key 
black-dotrilnaled  stales  to  persuade  their 
governments  to  hack  Iraq's  cause.  Tliese 
elTorts  failed  and  one  after  anollier  black 
African  c»»unlry  condemned  the  invasion 
and  voiced  approval  of  the  concerted  at¬ 
tempt  to  oust  Iraq.  These  countries  In¬ 


cluded  Zimbabwe.  Lesotho.  Kenya.  Tan- 
ranla.  Sierra  Leone.  Ghana,  and.  sig¬ 
nificantly.  Nigeria — although  tliere  was 
substantial  support  for  Saddam  Hussein 
among  the  Muslims  In  Nigeria,  a  country 
with  Africa's  largest  Muslim  population. 
There  was  considerable  support  for  Iraq 
among  Si>uth  Africa's  mostly  Indian  Mus¬ 
lim  community,  and  reportedly,  some 
prominent  black  ANC  officials  also 
backed  Hussein.'^ 

The  notable  feature  of  these  black 
African  stales  Is  that  all  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  cultivated  by  Iran  and  all  had 
opposed  Iraq's  Invasion  of  Kuwait.  Iran 
had  established  Its  relations  before  Iraq's 
expansionist  attempt,  but  the  entire 
episode  reflects  the  sensed  perception 
that  Africa  had  been  divided  diplomati¬ 
cally  by  Iran  and  Iraq:  that  Iraq  must  have 
been  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  at  least  Kuwait:  and  that 
Africa  Is  being  systematically  divided  be¬ 
tween  Arabs  and  Muslims  on  one  side  and 
black  Africans  and  n«>n-Musllms  on  Hie 
other.  Tills  portends  the  esiabllshmeni 
of  a  dividing  line  between  Mauritania  and 
Senegal,  through  Mall,  Chad,  aixl  Sudan 
and  between  Somalia  and  Kenya  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Most  of  the  African  Islands 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  have  also  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Iraq.  Should  this  division 
progress,  a  war  breaking  out  between  any 
countries  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
division  could  quickly  sweep  across  this 
Sahelian  and  sub-Sahelian  belt,  it  could 
engulf  Nigeria  once  again,  as  In  a  recent 
outbreak  of  violence  In  Bauchl:  and  In 
1990  during  an  attempted  coup,  hostility 
by  non-Muslims  was  ejcpres.seti  about  tlie 
domination  by  Muslims.  In  Chad  and 
Sudan,  the  ‘north-south  divide*  has 
(M>lar1ml  Arab  and  non-Arab  tenshins  fur 
ilerades. 

Confrontations  In  northern  Africa 
could  also  portend  the  emergence  of  a 
substantially  unlO^  Arab  bloc,  led  by  a 
transnational  coalition  from  perhaps  Al¬ 
geria  and/or  Egypt.  As  the  most 
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populous  of  the  modem  Arab  states, 
either  country  could  shift  the  locus  of 
Arab  nationalism  from  the  Middle  East, 
as  that  region  remains  permanently 
embroiled  In  coiU.lcts  with  Iran.  Lebanon, 
and  Israel,  and  potentially  with  Turkey 
and  even  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  late  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  own  Muslim  republics. 
Saddam  Hussein's  failure  In  1991  does 
not  preclude  the  emergence  of  other 
potential  attempts  to  transcend  both  the 
present  borders  of  the  Arab  states  and  the 
Red  Sea  In  an  attempt  to  eventually  struc¬ 
ture  a  huge  Arab  superpower,  ^ddam 
Hussein's  premature  attempt  at  such  a 
reorganization  may  nevertheless  have 
provided  the  outline  foi  such  a  region 
while  Qadhafl  demonstrated  Africa's  In¬ 
nate  vulnerabilities  and  also  the  West's 
lack  of  interest  In  the  long-term  potential 
of  this  region.  Ortalnly  the  nearly  half- 
bllUon  Africans  have  not  received  the  at¬ 
tention  nor  the  strategic  military 
Investment  (hat  Kuwait's  less  than  one 
million  citizens  received. 


ACrlca  and  Foreign 
Intenrentlon 

There  are  numerous  other  conflicts 
raging  throughout  the  continent  but 
these  conflicts  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  ongoing  liimioll  tn  (he  Sahelian  and 
Horn-centered  regions.  In  broad  terms. 
Africa's  Independence  commenced  from 
the  northeast  region  with  Sudan  becom¬ 
ing  Independent  In  19S6.  then  progressed 
with  Ghana's  Independence  In  1957.  The 
Independence  tide  then  swept  West 
Africa,  then  Central  Africa,  followed  by 
eastern  Africa,  and  finally  southern 
Africa,  wllh  Namibia  becoming  the  latest 
colony  to  attain  Independence  In  1990. 
Fittingly.  South  Africa  Is  now  embarking 
on  a  readjustment  of  its  internal  political 
authority.  Violent  Independence  strug¬ 
gles  were  experienced  mostly  among 
those  who  acquired  Independence  last — 


for  example  Angola.  Mozambique.  Zim¬ 
babwe.  and  Namibia — and  violence  has 
been  manifested  In  South  Africa  In  the 
transitional  pro*. ess. 

The  prolonged  conflicts  In  tlw  soutliem 
Africa  region  are  mostly  Internal  alTaIrs 
reflecting  political  readjustments  of 
states  In  (heir  early  consolldative 
periods— except  for  ^uth  Africa.  In 
which  the  transition  could  be  revolutlon- 
aiy.  Unless  external  powers  capitalize  on 
the  wars  In  this  region,  the  turmoil  will 
not  substantially  hinder  America's  Inter¬ 
ests.  The  two  major  Interventionists. 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  all  but 
totally  withdrawn  their  active  military 
resources.  The  region  still  remains  at¬ 
tractive  to  Soviet  arms  suppliers,  but  this 
activity  must  be  weighed  against  the  fact 
(hat  Angola  has  been  pursuing 
diplomatic  ties  with  a  recalcitrant  US; 
Mozambique  has  become  the  recipient  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  US  aid  In  sub- 
Saltaran  Africa:  Zimbabwe  has  always 
been  wary  of  Soviet  intentions:  and  the 
Soviets  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
finance,  train,  and  arm  the  ANC  to  over¬ 
throw  the  South  African  government. 

Numerous  Internal  disturbances  are 
experienced  In  many  other  countries  of 
West.  Central,  and  East  Africa,  but  these 
also  do  not  pose  external  challenges. 
Most  are  associated  wllh  the  attempts  to 
derive  legitimate  Institutions  by  equil¬ 
ibrating  Internal  power  dynamics  which 
Is  standard  fare  In  (he  consolldative  stage 
of  state  formation,  especially  under  such 
Impoverlslied  and  poorly  Integrated  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  lliese  disturbances  lake 
their  human  loll,  but  as  they  represent  no 
International  security  threat,  addressing 
a  response  Is  a  mostly  moral  concern.  In 
Itself,  such  nonthreatening  disturbances, 
however,  ought  not  to  diminish  our  Inter¬ 
est.  Loosening  central  controls  over  the 
slate  and  introducing  multiple  party 
structures  as  we  officially  recommend, 
could  well  exacerbate  such  tensions.  As 
long  as  such  Internal  disturbances 
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reinatn  Isolated  and  contained,  and 
foreign  interv'entionlsts  are  dissuaded 
froiii  ca|jllali/tng  on  such  opportuniltes. 
these  conllicts  will  pose  little  threat  to  t  IS 
interests.  Replacement  of  one  regime 
with  aiiolfier  not  tx'hoklen  lo  e.Yternal 
powers  has  rarely  caused  substantial 
problems  lor  US  public  or  private  inter¬ 
ests.  In  fact,  througlioiil  the  duration  of 
the  war  In  Ang<ila.  US  companies  pumped 
and  exported  oil  from  wells  which  were 
guarded  by  Cuban  troops. 

A  radlc^  government  In  South  Africa 
would  similarly  not  pose  an  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle  lo  US  mineral  require¬ 


ments,  given  that  government's  need  to 
exploit  Its  single  most  productive  source 
of  foreign  exchange,  especially  under 
whal  would  be  a  tumultuous  Internal 
economic  situation.  The  key.  once  again. 
Is  the  nature  of  foreign  Intervention.  In 
most  oi  black  Africa,  such  external  ac¬ 
tivities  are  subsiding,  but  in  northern 
Africa,  such  forces  have  been  developing 
and  pose  prospects  of  foniUng  a  major 
Arab  transnational  lorce  that  could  jeop¬ 
ardize  our  security  Interests  In  an  arc 
from  Portugal  to  Diego  Garda  In  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean. 
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Chapter  5 


Africa's  Future 
Strategic  Policy  Implications 


THE  African  contln«nl  will  not  rank  as  a 
primary  area  of  strategic  ronrmi  In  llic 
for»*sc«*al)le  fiiliire.  Ccrlalnly  no  devHop- 
mcnls  of  a  naliirr  lo  require  acllve  r»»ni- 
bal  Inlerveiillon  are  encroarhlnii  on  IIS 
Inleresis.  H<»wever,  as  onr  Inleresis  will 
reiiviiln  Intact  In  soiilhem  Eiiro|»e.  the 
Meflllerrancan.  the  MUUIIe  East,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  lo  Dle^o  Garcia.  Africa 
l)ears  cl<»se  walchlnd  as  hoslllllles  In  this 
volatile  region  could  very  likely  Involve 
nninerons  Alrlcan  countries,  Tlte  US- 
allled  war  with  Iraq  In  H>^>1  s«iiy>esls  lhal 
Iraq's  syslemallc  e.xpanslon  ol  Inlliience 
dunnf<lhe  1980s  has  not  Ijeen  lracke<lor 
analyzed  sulllclenlly.  WorUI  War  II  and 
Israel's  wars  with  her  Araih  lu-itlliburs 
concemerl  moslly  Ihe  iMirtlieni  Her  of 
African  countries  that  abuts  llie  Mediter¬ 
ranean  or  the  Red  Sea.  Should  (he  Arab 
world  progress  toward  Increased 
solidification,  the  center  of  Arab 
nationalism  could  .shill  to  Incorporate  a 
siihstanttal  portion  of  Sahelian  and  siib- 
Sjihellan  Muslim  Africans.  Such  a  coali¬ 
tion  couki  assert  Itself  in  controntallons 
over  oil.  Israel.  Aegejui  regional  affairs, 
ongoing  Middle  East  disputes,  nuclear 
developments  In  Ihe  Arab  world,  and 
ck-velopiiienls  In  the  Persian  Gidf  and 
Indian  (Jeean  areas.  Should  an 
Arah/Musllm  siqjerliloc  emerge.  Africa's 
Aral>s  would  not  only  c'omprl«ie  I  fie  fiulk 
of  lls  population,  hut  the  Aral)  states 
l)orderlng  Ihe  Merllterranean  migfit  oiler 
Ihe  leadership  cadres  as  well. 

There  also  exists  Ihe  potential  for  a 
confrontation  with  black  Africans  living 


l)elow  the  sub  Siiliellan  liell.  Itils  |m>s- 
sihlllly  iM'caine  evtdcnl  In  llie  slgnlllcanl 
dlploiiuillc  division  of  Africa  l>el  ween  Iran 
and  lra(|  aial  with  Israel  >  slep|)e<l  up 
cno|)erallon  with  Ethiopia  The  car¬ 
tographic  lealiires  ol  this  division  |M)lnl  lo 
Ihe  emergence  ol  two  cle.irlv  d«‘llneale»l 
regions.  Iraq  tiuy  have  lailetl  to  toll 
across  llie  Arabian  Peninsula  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  or  leatl  Ihe  norlliern  Her  of  /M tit  an 
stales,  hill  Ihe  outline  ol  such  a  region 
remains  and  couki  lie  liiilhet  de\'elo|ieil 
or  explollfsl  In  Its  present  lonii  f)v  eilfier 
a  siiciessor  lo  Sjiddam  Hussein  or  lo  an 
Aral)  iinlller.  As  iMilerl.  Uadliall  certalnlv 
liMik  advantage  of  tlie  turmoil  over  Kiiw.iil 
wlien  lie  e\pk>lle<l  Hie  op()ortunllv  with 
proliahly  his  greulesl  ever  rer-ord  ol  suc¬ 
cess. 

If  we  assiiiiie  (hat  Elhk>|)la  will  lie  suc¬ 
cessfully  fragmenletl  aiMl  tfial  Sudan  will 
not  reconcile  lls  own  Inlenial  north  south 
division.  Ihe  cohesloi)  of  Ihe  Atah/Mus- 
lliii  bloc  In  northern  Africa  will  tie  sig 
nlllcanlly  enluinced.  Al  Ihe  same  lime. 
Nigeria's  Internal  cttnillcis  are  taking  on 
Increasingly  religious  overttmes.  which 
portends  Ihe  {)ros|)ecl  ol  another  civil 
war.'  Wlielher  Uadhall.  Islaniir'  liin- 
damenlallsls.  iiMMle-n  Arab  nalloiiallsis. 
or  a  lunct tonal  sttccessor  toSaddain  Hus 
sell),  there  exist  numerous  dvnanilc 
forces,  all  with  Iransnallonal  amhillons 
and  programs  which  counsel  us  lo 
monitor  this  vital  regbm  very  cktsely. 

Besitles  Hie  disputes  InlriMluced  l)y  Is¬ 
lamic  and  other  external  forces.  Ihe 
Saliellan  and  sub-5>ahellan  regions  have 
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recently  been  marked  by  numerous  types 
and  incidences  of  unrest,  althou)^  West 
Africa  had  traditionally  been  the  most 
stable  region  on  the  continent  despite 
high  population  density,  numerous 
countries,  and  diversity  of  traditions  and 
elhnic  groups.  Black  African  states 
which  contain  substantial  Muslim 
populations  will  remain  concerned  with 
Arab  and  Middle  Eastern  aifalrs.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  Nigeria  among  the 
Muslim  population  In  South  Africa 
during  the  war  over  Kuwait.*  Certainly 
there  are  divisions  within  the  Islamic 
community,  but  these  divisions  will  be 
transcended  in  overt  conflicts  involving 
Arab  states  against  non-Arabs.  This  too 
was  illustrated  in  that  war. 

Southern  Africa's  conflicts  and  in¬ 
stability  are  traceable  to  the  struggles  tur 
llheration  and  majority  rule  and  are 
beginning  to  approach  political  resolu¬ 
tion.  but  the  conflicts  in  the  arc  from 
Nouakchott  to  Mogadishu,  which  count 
several  civil  wars  and  a  series  of  new 
disputes,  are  assuming  an  alarming  pat¬ 
tern.  Geographically,  a  clearly  delineated 
division  of  the  continent  is  emerging,  it 
is  conceivable  that  Africa  north  of  the 
sub-Sahelian  region  will  be  increasingly 
immersed  in  the  volatile  aifalrs  of  the 
Arab  world  and  that  this  region  could 
generate  a  series  of  conflicts  which  would 
Indeed  spill  Into  the  Middle  East. 

The  war  with  Iraq  also  highlighted  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  which 
carry  security  implications  for  the  United 
States.  Tlie  use  of  B-52  bombers  based 
at  Diego  Garcia  allowed  for  the  reemer¬ 
gence  of  the  controversy  regarding 
America's  access  to  that  Island. 
Mauiillus  has  never  ceded  the  claim  to 
Diego  Garcia  which.  It  claims,  was  ex¬ 
cised  from  Mauritius  before  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Tire  British,  who  were  the 
cr>lonlal  power,  leased  Diego  Garcia  to  the 
US  for  50  years.  Its  value  was  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  1991  war  as 
waves  of  B-  52s  performed  on  cue  to  soften 


Iraq's  entrencheu  ^sltiuns.  Before  tlie 
war.  Iraq  had  attempted  to  extend 
diplomatic  influence  to  Mauritius  and  to 
other  African  island  countries  In  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean.*  Factions  in  Maurlllus 
protested  America's  use  of  Diego  Garcia 
against  Iraq. 

No  insular  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  strong  enough  to  pressure  tlie  US  away 
from  this  valuable  military  facility.  The 
location  of  the  island  and  Its  superb 
mllltaiy  facilities  make  it  imperative  that 
some  related  cnnununlcatlons.  servicing, 
refueling,  or  alternative  berthing  or  air 
basing  rights  also  be  maintained  in  the 
proximate  region  of  eastern  Africa.  Diego 
Garcia  '*ould  become  the  focus  of 
strategic  Interest  for  Iran  or  India,  both  of 
which  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  region.  America's  continued  inter¬ 
ests  with  regard  to  Diego  Garcia  could 
encounter  opposition  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  many  of  them  fragile  and  subject 
to  volatile  political  changes.  India  has 
also  been  extending  her  diplomatic  in¬ 
fluence  in  Uie  western  Indian  Ocean  while 
South  Africa  has  a  history  of  pursuing 
transport,  trade,  and  economic  interests 
among  the  Islands  of  Seychelles.  Comoro, 
Madagascar,  and  Mauritius. 

Much  of  our  historical  relations  with 
Africa  revolved  around  the  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  South  Africa’s  Internal 
developments  and  external  relations. 
America's  clearly  stated  revulsion  with 
apartheid-associated  policies  was  not 
matched  by  a  forceful  stance  to  bring  a 
quick  end  to  them.  To  do  so  would  have 
Implied  participation  in  the  ouster  of  the 
white-dominated  .government — which 
would  have  hr  1  potentially  grave 
economic  and  strategic  consequences. 
South  Africa  has  never  represented  a 
major  trading  or  investment  partner  of 
tlie  US,  but  since  certain  key  minerals  are 
of  strategic  value,  our  mutual  modest- 
sized  trade  took  on  a  qualitative  dimen¬ 
sion.  The  other  advantage  oflered  by 
South  Africa  Is  Its  location  and  ability  to 
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tiMHiitor  shipping  Iralhr  fn>m  Ihr  Indian 
and  Adaiitlr  ncraris  and  potrnilally  lo 
Inlerdhi  hostile  naval  nMiveinenIs  In  time 
ol  war.  If  sonlhern  Alrita  had  mine 
tinder  tfie  t'onirol  of  tiie  S>v1el  Union,  the 
West  would  have  l)een  “dented”  a  for- 
nildable  eeononiic  and  sliaiegir  prl^e.  it 
was  argued.  T7>e  app;irent  logic  of  these 
arguments  and  the  evidence  of  Soviet 
activities  were  suincient  to  dissuade  at¬ 
tempts  ftJ  oust  an  olTendlng  government 
anti  to  replace  It  with  another  one — but 
one  lielMtIden  lo  the  Soviets  ami  Cubans. 
In  fact,  the  veracity  of  these  assumptions 
regarding  the  value  of  South  Africa's 
economic  and  strategic  Importance  was 
not  debated  sufllclenlly.  and  these  argu¬ 
ments  quickly  waned  once  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  began  the  rerlucllon  of  Soviet 
commitments  to  the  continent,  confirm¬ 
ing  tliat  the  region  had  never  playerl  a 
major  role  In  Soviet  designs.^  Stuthem 
AJrtca  had  long  lieen  unstable,  would  cost 
t<H»  much  lo  orgjuilze  and  control  elTec- 
llvely.  and  It  contained  the  .same  mineral 
resources  wlilch  the  Soviets  had  In  abun¬ 
dance. 

Although  southern  Alirtca  remains  In 
lunnnJ.  portions  have  begun  to  stablU7.e. 
and  the  Iransitkin  In  South  Alrlca  Is  ex¬ 
pected  lo  remain  peaceful  for  the  most 
part.  Although  external  Intervention  will 
most  likely  be  absent,  there  exists  the 
potential  that  Internal  black-on-black 
violence  could  get  out  of  hand.  This 
violence  could  Impede  the  transition 
process  tn  South  Africa  and  disrupt  the 
established  trade  and  transport  In¬ 
frastructure  from  CapeTown  and  Durban 
lo  2Iatre's  Shaba  province.  This  dlsnip- 
tlon  has  already  been  anticipated  by  Zim¬ 
babwe.  wlilch  maintains  at  great  oist  the 


alternative  transport  route  of  the  Betra 
Corridor  through  Mozambique.  For  the 
West  and  for  southern  Africa,  tlie  greatest 
danger  would  be  damage  to  established 
economic  Interaction,  but  as  of  1991 .  the 
negative  strategic  tiiipllcallons  of  this 
would  be  minor.  Certainly,  potential  and 
strategic  developments  In  Arab  Africa  are 
niuch  more  significant. 

Our  continued  support  for  UNITA  In 
Angola  may  also  be  questioned. 
/\merica‘s  modest  level  of  support — and 
more  so.  South  Africa's  previous  ad¬ 
vanced  level  of  direct  mllltaiy  Interven¬ 
tion — frustrated  Soviet  and  Cuban 
objectives.  But  Cuban  withdrawal  from 
Angola  has  advanced  on  schedule  while 
tlie  US  expresses  Its  desire  for  denMMTallc 
processes  tn  that  country.  Should  fair 
election  In  this  war-tom  country  result  in 
either  a  mixed  administration  or  the  ac¬ 
cession  lo  power  by  UNITA's  Jonas 
Savimbi.  sustained  stability  will  still  nol 
be  ensure*!.  Since  lnde|)endence.  that 
country  has  not  had  the  op|X)iiunily  to 
e(|uillbrale  Its  Internal  power  structure 
without  external  Intervention,  and  a  mere 
election  under  conditions  of  devastation 
and  recent  conflict  will  hardly  sufllce  lo 
establish  the  popular  legitimacy  of  a  new 
and  untested  regime.  Conltnuf^  Involve¬ 
ment  by  external  powers  will  only  delay 
the  emergence  of  new  forces  In  Angola 
while  retarding  the  developmental 
process.  US  policy  should  focus  on  the 
retlucllon  of  external  Intervention  In  the 
region  and  the  termination  of  amis  ship¬ 
ments  to  both  sides.  Tills  may  also  In¬ 
volve  obtaining  South  Africa's  compliance 
and  otters  an  excellent  opixirt  unity  to 
expand  US-Soviet  Joint  peacetiiiiklng  ef- 
Ibris. 


Note* 


I  Miinltm.  Christian  CUnlirn  In 

liauchl.*  Fort^gn  f1roatlcant  /n/ommllon  .S<-n'(c«' 
IFHISI.  24  April  1991. 27.  h«-n*.ifli-r  <  llrH  aj*  F/I/.S 
2.  Alan  Kakr  quolm  the  Nlgt^nn  Stimlmi  ilnws 
an  saying  that  a  ina)ortty  at  Nigrrtans  support  Iraq. 
'Aifica  arxl  the  War."  Nrw  African,  March  1991 . 30 


t  See  Fills.  13  April  l<l‘IO.  71:  IK  .laiiii.irv 
IWl.  9  2K  J.miiary  1991.  20  and  in  Frhniary 
1991.  31:  and  'Indian  0«ran:  Wliose  Ikram’" 
A/rttTi  Con/ld^'Tiflfil  32.  i*n  4  (22  Felxtiary  I‘I9I).  7. 

4.  An  unruprtird  turn  nf  rvrnis  tonerming 
South  Afrlca’a  cnntmvrrtilal  aeiairtly  pnnilinn  mii- 
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« rni!*  Dm  .utv.iix  rH  |>r<irtii<  tlmi  l  aiMblllly.  Hir 
.(lIlrH  Corit-H  tn  llir  war  iivrr  Kiiwatt  foiiiiri  Uirm 
Hclvrs  f.M  l.tu  Sriiilh  AfrKas  (xilrnl  C.  5.  I5f>  tiim 
({UMw- will)  h  wcrr,  Imwrvpr.  no«  brotif;lit  Into  hill 
aiUotv  SppalwinU.S.  2HJ.iiiuary  IMI.  II  Smith 


Ahlt  a  harf  aim  !hi|>|>IIp<1  Irlhal  CH  470  bombs  to  Iraq 
ilurliifi  tis  prrvinus  war  wHh  Iran.  Jamps  P. 
McWllltanis.  AmtsTor:  Studh  Afiira'%  Amts  Mer- 
rhanULonrlon:  Dra-wya  (UK)  Ud.  I980|.  83. 
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Chapter  6 


Africa's  Role  in  International 
Drug  Trafficking 


ANOTHER  more  recent  development  of 
Interest  to  America's  African  policy  con¬ 
cerns  the  drug  trade.  In  South  America. 
Ihls  has  been  elevated  to  a  security  re¬ 
lated  matter,  but  In  Africa  the  problem 
has  not  advanced  to  the  same  degree. 
Traditionally,  many  Africans  have  con¬ 
sumed  marijuana  and  produced  it  locally, 
and  Ihls  remains  the  case  today.  The 
continent  has  become  a  major  transit 
point  for  inlemalional  drug  shipments 
due  to  lis  locaiinn.  lack  of  law  enlorce- 
ment,  and  prospects  for  oHlcial  |jarticlpa- 
iion  in  this  lucrative  trade. 

Coiiniries  reporting  problems  with 
marijuana  consumption  include  Sey¬ 
chelles,  South  Africa,  i^mbta.  Cameroon. 
Nigeria,  and  tlie  Ivory  Coast.  The  present 
level  of  consiiinpilon  does  not  concern  US 
interests  due  to  its  local  character.  How¬ 
ever.  several  countries  have  become  key 
transit  points  for  major  International 
cli  ug  traders  Including  Kenya.  Mauritius. 
Mozambique,  Ivoiy  Coast.  Senegal,  and 
abo\*e  all  Nigeria.  Originating  countries 
for  supplies  Include  India.  Pakistan.  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  Thailand,  while  the  major 
markets  are  the  US  and  to  lesser  extents. 
Great  Britain.  Italy,  and  other  west 


European  countries.  Egypt  and  South 
Africa  are  tlie  continenl's  Importers  for 
domestic  consumption. 

All  comprehensive  assessments  of 
Africa's  role  In  inlemalional  drug  trafllck- 
Ing  focus  on  Nigeria,  whose  citizens 
dominate  this  trade  and  who  also  have 
now  become  modest-level  consumers. 
Dozens  of  Nigerians  have  been  jailed 
throughout  the  world  for  drug  smuggling 
activities.  A  recent  US  Stale  Department 
report  notes:  “Almost  45  percent  of  the 
heroin  seizures  made  at  U.S.  ports  of 
entry  In  1990  were  from  Nigerian 
couriers.*'  US  officials  have  been 
fnisiraled  in  their  effort  to  curb  Ihls 
major  International  transshipment 
operation  and  fear  that  tlie  problem  may 
worsen.  Some  Colombian  lies  have  al¬ 
ready  been  established  In  Africa  while 
countries  such  as  Nigeria  and  MaurtUus 
could  also  be  providing  money- 
laundering  facilities.*  As  the  production 
of  drugs  In  South  America  comes  under 
control,  it  is  expected  that  because  of 
Africa's  similar  social  and  physical  condi¬ 
tions  It  could  emerge  as  a  replacement  for 
South  America's  drug  production. 


dotes 


I .  us  DF|iartinml  of  Stiilr.  nurrau  of  liilema' 
Uonal  NanoUi-a  Maltera.  "Inlemalional  NarroUte 
Control  Stralegy  Report."  March  1 991.  32S. 


2.  Fofrign  RroatieasI  InJbnnaHon  Service  (FRCSI. 
29  March  1991  43. 
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Chapter  7 


Conclusion 


DEVELOPMENTS  associated  with 
Afi1ca'i>  northern  tier,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
die  vesti^al  problems  which  remain  In 
southern  Africa,  and  the  expanding  drug 
traffic  problems  are  currently  the  most 
Important  American  concerns  requiring 
careful  monitoring.  Conflicts  throughout 
the  continent  will  not  abate  soon,  but  If 
contained,  and  other  external  Interests 
are  dissuaded  from  Intervening,  such 
conflicts  are  more  likely  to  terminate  fay 
attrition  than  by  the  alignment  of  oppos¬ 
ing  sides  with  external  powers.  The 
reduction  of  conflict  casualties  in  Africa's 
wars  will  sooner  be  accomplished  by 
assertively  preventing  external  Interven¬ 
tion  by  'balancing''  anotlier  side  In  the 
conflict.  In  which  case  conflicts  are  as¬ 
sured  of  prolongation.  Externally  Im¬ 
posed  regimes  have  rarely  lasted 
peacefully,  and  they  must  be  kept  In 
power  at  great  expense.  Another  require¬ 
ment  lo  encourage  peace  on  the  continent 
Is  the  development  of  a  policy  of  'arms 
starvation' — which  could  be  eflectlve  If 
universally  applied.  Such  a  policy,  how¬ 
ever.  will  only  be  realized  through  the 
efforts  of  a  United  Natlons-mandated  Ini¬ 
tiative  on  the  order  of  the  sanctions  Im¬ 
posed  on  Iraq.  The  equilibrating 
mechanism  required  lo  establish 
legitimacy  In  Africa's  new  slates  will  no 
doubt  entail  the  use  of  forre  for  some  time 
to  come  (as  It  did  In  most  stales  after 
Independence):  however,  the  utilization  of 
modem  weapons  for  this  purpose  serves 
lo  prevent  other  scx^l  forces  such  as 


economic  development  from  advancing 
the  leglllmallon  process. 

Wliere  US  Interests  are  not  directly 
challenged  in  an  African  ctMifllct.  our 
desire  to  lielp  In  Us  resolution  can  only  be 
based  on  moral  principles — themselves 
certainly  Justifiable — but  this  desire 
needs  explicit  slalement,  an  approprlale 
strategy,  and.  as  the  allied  eflbrt  against 
Iraq  demonstrated,  a  regional  or  con¬ 
certed  elTort  should  be  pursued.  But 
above  all,  there  must  be  consistency.  Tlie 
va.st  expenditures  In  defense  of  Kuwait 
have  not  been  matched  In  pursuit  of 
human  rights  or  even  slieer  survival  in 
Africa.  Tlie  message  lo  Africans  remains 
ambiguous.  The  Soviets  have  under¬ 
taken  to  cooperate  at  the  dlpk>mallc  level 
on  peace  In  Angola  and  Etlilopla.  Tills 
cooperation  olfers  Africans  an  Indication 
llial  the  continent  can  now  aspire  lo 
channel  Its  scarce  resources  toward 
development  rather  *han  for  the  purcliase 
of  arms.'  And  we  would  sliare  with  the 
Soviets  a  concern  about  the  emergence  of 
an  Arab/Muslim  superbkic  which  may 
’Hlvtde  the  African  continent  aking  ethnic 
and  religious  lines  and  which  woiikl  exert 
Influence  Ihrougliotil  the  Metlllerranesm 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Africa  will  continue  to  be  devastated  ly 
scx'lal  and  economic  pnibleins  as  well  as 
by  natural  dLsasters.  Certain  aspects  of 
the  social  jmiblems  such  as  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  or  the  spread  of  Actjulred  Immune 
Deficiency  ^ndrome  (AIDS)  and  otlier 
diseases  can  Impact  other  regkins  of  tlie 
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ftiobe,  hence  external  help  In  addressing  | 
these  problems  connotes  more  than  j 
moral  response.  Alrica  s  economic  | 
problems  are  least  likely  to  pose  threats  I 
to  the  external  community.  The  relatively  1 
few  resources  which  Africans  possess  and 
which  are  In  demand  externally  have 
generally  been  available  despite  the 
tumultuous  security  environment. 
Nigeria  and  Angola  supply  vast  quantities 
of  oil  to  the  US.  and  they  value  this 
uninterrupted  commercial  exchange  as 
much  as  we  do.  For  example,  oil  Rowed 
from  Angola  even  as  the  war  continued  to 
rage.  In  essence,  our  strategic  interests 
In  Africa  will  least  likely  be  Impeded  in  the 
economic  realm. 

For  the  US.  Africa  has  in  the  past 
played  a  peripheral  role.  Beyond  olP  ring 


su|)pori.  we  have  wisely  avoided  active 
armed  Intervention  alliiougli  numerous 
opportunities  have  presented  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  reacted  to  the  Initiatives 
of  the  Soviets  and  Cubans,  but  we  have 
abstained  from  direct  Intervention  In 
such  devastating  wars  as  those  In 
Rwanda.  Burundi.  Zimbabwe,  and 
Morambique.  But  our  armed  forces  have 
also  had  to  extricate  Americans  from 
Liberia  and  Somalia.  Again  we  reacted  to 
events,  and  In  both  these  cases,  while  our 
attention  was  diverted  to  events  In 
Kuwait.  That  war  highlighted  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  many  new  forces  that  suggests 
that  developments  In  Africa  have  taken  a 
new  turn,  which  makes  our  close 
nM>niloring  and  analysis  of  events  on  that 
continent  Imperative. 


Notea 

I.  Reftardlitft  the  cooperation  In  AtiKola.  see  1990.  See  also  Foorfgn  flroaclcast  Injbrmation  See- 

'Soviets  Rxtend  Olive  Hrani  h  to  Angolan  Rebels.*  iSce  (FWS).  22  April  1991 . 9. 

Atlanta  Journal  and  ConsHlutkm,  13  December 
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